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There  is  perhaps  no  issue  before  the  people  today  in  which  greater 
general  interest  is  felt  than  that  of  trusts,  their  development,  their  policy, 
LABOR  their  effect  upon  civic  and  individual  life.    Few  issues  are 

AND  ITS  more  completely  befogged  to  the  average  mind,  and  this  is 

ATTITUDE  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  average  mind.  Many  forces 
TOWARD  are  interested  in  befogging  the  issue.   Then,  too,  the  growth 

TRUSTS*  Q£  trusts  has  been  so  marvelously  rapid  and  their  influence 

is  felt  in  so  many  directions  that  it  is  only  natural  that  the  phenomenon 
of  trust  development  should  be  viewed  with  amazement  and  a  strong  sense 
of  protest  by  those  whose  chief  knowledge  of  its  existence  is  gained  in  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  an  economic  readjustment  greater  than  civilization 
has  ever  known  before. 

To  say  that  there  are  "good  trusts  and  bad  trusts"  is  to  state  a  certain 
bromidic  truism.  But  the  statement  needs  a  broad  foundation  and  some 
explanation  in  order  to  take  its  place  in  the  educational  vocabulary  of  the 
new  era.  ' 

Instead  of  discussing  the  various  kinds  of  trusts,  good  and  bad,  let  us 
understand  clearly  that  the  trust  is  the  logical  development  of  the  present 
economic  era.  With  the  invention  of  good  artificial  light,  of  machinery 
and  power,  and  their  application  to  industry,  came  the  modern  industrial 
plants.  With  their  advent  and  development  the  day  of  individual  work- 
man and  individual  employer  passed,  never  to  return. 

So  new  is  the  trust  idea  that  the  term  is  scarcely  capable  of  accurate 
definition.  Every  man  has  a  different  definition  of  a  trust,  according  to 
his  point  of  view  or  his  own  interests. 

This  perception  of  what  a  trust  really  is  becomes  the  more  confused, 
because  the  great  aggregations  of  capital,  loosely  called  by  that  name,  differ 
much  in  their  characteristics.  Some  strive  to  monopolize  certain  valuable 
and  necessary  sources  of  natural  wealth,  in  order  to  completely  control 
production,  and,  in  addition,  undertake  to  monopolize  every  avenue  of  dis- 
tribution so  completely  that  the  consumer  may  be  delivered  to  them,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  helpless  against  their  most  exorbitant  demands,  and  all 
this  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  individuals  who  have  contrived,  in  the 
shifting  elements  of  a  new  era,  to  gain  such  control. 

The  reyolt  of  the  consumers,  the  masses,  may  well  be  bitter,  and  it  is 
likely  to  become  even  violent  if  aggressions  are  unchecked.    In  fact,  rapacity 
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may  sooner  or  later  of  itself  react  to  the  destruction  of  the  very  agents  who 
promoted  it,  but  not,  perhaps,  before  great  harm  is  done. 

Yet  this  abuse  of  methods  and  functions  does  not  at  all  invalidate  the 
fact  that  this  is  absolutely  the  era  of  association  as  contrasted  with  indi- 
vidual effort,  nor  does  the  foregoing  characterization  apply  to  all  trusts. 

Serious  problems,  indeed,  confront  us,  but  they  are  not  hopeless.  For 
this  consideration  this  conference  is  partly  called.  In  intelligent  and  associ- 
ated use  of  the  powers  of  the  many  will  be  found  the  solution.  Disorganized 
and  violent  denunciation  is  more  harmful  than  helpful.  Constructive  and 
associated  effort  must  check  and  correct  the  abuses  which  have  grown  so 
rapidly  in  this  era  of  concentrated  methods  of  production  and  distribution. 

The  wage-workers  of  the  country  are  setting  an  example  in  this  respect. 
Their  efforts  will  be  successful  in  proportion  to  the  unity  of  their  effort 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  people  at  large  realize  that  the  masses 
are  one  in  interest  and  have  unlimited  power  to  check  aggression,  if  they 
but  assert  their  rights  and  their  powers  and  use  them  constructively,  intelli- 
gently, and  with  unswerving  persistence. 

We  can  not,  if  we  would,  turn  back  to  the  primitive  conditions  of  industry 
which  marked  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  therefore  idle  chatter 
to  talk  of  annihilating  trusts. 

In  the  association  of  many  persons  in  order  to  secure  the  large  sums 
of  money  necessary  to  finance  modern  industry,  lay  the  germ  of  the  trust. 
We  not  only  can  not  prevent  the  association  of  these  vast  organizations  of 
capital  in  what  we  call  trusts,  but  in  some  sense  we  should  not  wish  to  do  so. 

The  trust  is,  economically  speaking,  the  logical  and  inevitable  accom- 
paniment and  development  of  our  modern  commercial  and  industrial  system. 

It  lessens  the  waste  in  production  which  is  bound  to  occur  under  individ- 
ual initiative.  In  fact,  the  trust  may  be  said  to  have  successfully  solved 
the  problem  of  the  greatest  economy  in  production.  It  has,  however,  other 
important  functions  which  as  a  rule  it  does  not  yet  properly  perform  and  the 
failure  in  these  respects  very  justly  arouses  a  widespread  and  intense  feeling 
of  protest  among  the  masses  of  our  people. 

Asserting  that  the  trust  is  a  logical  and  inevitable  feature  of  our  modern 
system  of  industry  is  merely  stating  that  our  modern  plan  of  production, 
which  for  brevity  and  convenience  we  call  the  trust  system,  is  the  most 
perfect  yet  attained.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  imply  by  this  that 
the  individuals  who  form  trusts,  who  manipulate  them,  who  profit  by  them, 
are  logically  and  inevitably  right  in  man3^  of  the  methods  they  employ  or 
the  lengths  to  which  they  go.  Neither  do  we  concede  the  argument  that 
these  individuals  who  form  and  manage  trusts  are  so  superior  a  class  of 
beings  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  enormous  largesse  which  many  of  them 
claim  from  the  profits  of  economical  production;  Quite  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  Much  of  the  protest  against  trust  methods  is  justly  and  legitimately 
based  on  the  fact  that  trust  promoters,  managers,  and  owners  seize  and  keep 
for  themselves  a  far  greater  share  of  the  profits  of  modern  production  and 
distribution  than  that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Many  of  these  gentlemen  are  merely  fortunate  accidents  in  the  crystal- 
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lization  of  a  new  era.  They  too,  often,  forget  that  they  are  bound  to  give 
accounting,  to  do  justice  to  that  great  force  which  makes  industry  possible — 
the  people — in  their  two  capacities  as  producers  and  consumers. 

Speaking  for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  including  as  it  does 
more  than  two  millions  of  wage-workers,  it  is  scarcely  presumption  when 
I  say  that  I  have  the  right  and,  in  part  at  least,  the  honor  to  represent  the 
masses  in  the  two  capacities  of  producers  and  consumers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  speaks 
for  labor — that  is,  for  the  masses  as  a  whole,  whether  organized  or  unor- 
ganized. The  trade  union  is  the  only  successful  attempt  to  give  voice  to  the 
"voiceless  masses."  In  every  trade,  in  every  community  where  trade  unions 
exist,  they  are  recognized  as  the  spokesmen  of  the  workers  and  in  fact  of  all 
except  the  employing  and  the  idle  rich  classes.  None  concede  this  more 
promptly  than  the  unorganized  themselves,  who  from  ignorance  or  adverse 
environment  may  not  yet  be  able  tQ  join  the  ranks  of  the  organized  workers, 
but  they  look  to  that  protector  of  their  rights  as  wage- workers  and  are  glad 
to  be  represented  by  their  more  advanced  fellow- workers. 

The  public  itself  does  not  seriously  question  that  the  trade  unions 
speak  for  all  labor  and  hence  for  the  masses.  This  is  seen  even  more  clearly 
in  places  of  moderate  size  than  in  our  largest  cities  where  the  constant  and 
great  influx  of  ignorant  foreign  immigration  continually  tends  to  disturb 
the  normal  industrial  balance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  trade  union  while  not  a  trust  is  just  as 
inevitable  and  logical  a  development  as  the  trust  itself.  The  trade  union 
finds  its  greatest  development  under  the  same  economic  conditions  which 
produce  the  trust;  that  is,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  subdivision 
of  industry,  the  adoption  of  vast  and  complicated  systems  of  production 
which  obliterate  the  individuality  of  the  worker  and  thus  force  him  into 
an  association,  but  not  a  trust,  with  his  fellows  in  order  that  collectively 
they  may  protect  their  rights  as  wage- workers  and  as  citizens  and  also  guard 
the  interests  of  all  workers. 

Let  me  reiterate  most  emphatically  here  and  now  that  the  trade  union 
is  not,  and  from  its  very  nature  can  not  be,  a  trust.  It  is  sometimes  derisively 
called  a  trust  by  those  who  expose  their  own  ignorance  of  economic  first 
principles  in  making  such  a  statement. 

The  trade  union  is  the  voluntary  association  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  community.  The  trust  is  the  voluntary  association  of  the  few  for 
their  own  benefit.  The  trade  union  puts  no  limit  upon  its  membership,  except 
that  of  skill  and  character,  it  welcomes  every  wage-worker.  In  fact,  its 
strength  and  influence  rest  in  its  universal  adoption  by  the  wage-workers  as 
the  permanent  and  potent  method  of  voicing  their  needs.  Were  every 
wage- worker  in  the  country  a  member  of  organized  labor,  still  would  there 
be  no  labor  trust. 

Trusts  consist  of  organizations  for  the  control  of  the  products  of  labor. 
Laborers  have  not  a  product  for  sale.  They  possess  their  labor  power;  that 
is,  their  power  to  produce.  Certainly  there  can  not  be  a  trust  in  anything 
which  has  not  been  produced.   Hence,  for  this  if  for  no  other  potent  reason, 
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it  is  economically  unsound  as  well  as  it  is  untrue  to  designate  organizations 
of  labor  as  trusts. 

The  trade  union,  through  association,  makes  production  more  effective, 
but  unlike  the  trust  it  does  not  seek  a  monopoly  of  the  benefits  for  the  few. 
The  trade  union  ever  seeks  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  modern  methods 
of  production  among  the  many.  It  sets  an  example  that  trust  promoters 
may  well  follow. 

As  producers,  as  wage-workers,  the  organized  men  of  the  country  are 
demonstrating  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  situation.  They  are,  as  a  result 
of  their  own  efforts,  securing  fairer  wages,  more  reasonable  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  employment. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  combina- 
tions of  capital  in  industry  have  not  seriously  questioned  the  right  and, 
indeed,  the  advisability  of  organization  among  employes.  There  is  econ- 
omy of  time  and  power  and  means  of  placing  responsibility  in  "collective 
bargaining"  with  employes  which  bring  the  best  results  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

Organized  labor  has  less  difficulty  in  dealing  with  large  firms  and  cor- 
porations today  than  with  many  individual  employers  or  small  firms. 

We  have  recently  seen  exampljes  of  the  bitter  antagonism  to  labor  by 
certain  small  employers,  whose  ideas  of  industry  seem  to  be  medieval  rather 
than  modern.  To  some  extent  they  have  grasped  the  idea  of  organization  or 
association  among  themselves,  but  they  fail  to  concede  the  necessity  of  organi- 
zation among  wageLworkers.  In  an  opera  bouffe  fashion  they  emulate  the 
robber  barons  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  sole  idea  of  profit  was  to  plunder 
the  individual  whom  they  could  find  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  workers  of  the  country  have  pretty  thoroughly  mastered  the  broad 
economic  truth  that  organization  is  the  watchword  of  modern  industry. 
Labor  concedes  the  right  of  organization  among  employers.  It  is  perfectly 
willing  to  deal  with  such  associations,  provided  its  own  rights  are  not  denied 
or  invaded.  To  put  it  more  strongly,  provided  its  rights  are  recognized  and 
conceded. 

Wage- workers,  speaking  for  themselves  and  the  masses,  are  certain 
that  they  in  their  capacity  as  producers  will  be  able  to  protect  their  rights 
and  interests.  The  progress  they  have  made  thus  far  justifies  this  con- 
fidence. As  to  the  future  the  workers  are  alert  to  the  dangers  which  beset 
them.  Owing  to  the  logical  basis  on  which  the  trade  union  is  grounded  it 
can  and  will  adapt  its  course  to  every  changing  condition  which  affects  its 
existence  and  progress.  Intelligent  organized  labor  constantly  urges  its 
rightful  demands  on  modern  society. 

The  work  of  organization  will  go  on  with  increasing  vigor  each  year 
until  every  worker,  skilled  and  unskilled,  is  a  member  of  his  organization 
and  educated  to  an  understanding  of  his  rights,  both  civic  and  economic, 
and  bow  to  lawfully  protect  them. 

When  we  take  up  the  case  of  the  worker  as  a  consumer,  still  speaking 
for  the  masses,  the  situation  is  more  complicated.  The  worker  has  not  yet 
developed  the  same  capacity  to  protect  himself  as  a  consumer  that  he  nas 
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as  a  producer,  or  rather,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  trust  abuses  are  more 
pronounced  in  the  realm  of  distribution. 

Despite  the  lessened  cost  of  production  in  many  trust-controlled  indus- 
tries, it  is  a  self-evident  and  painful  fact  that  prices  in  the  past  decade  have 
steadily  increased  to  the  consumer.  The  toll  so  unjustly  exacted  is  the  more 
exasperating  because  the  trusts  carry  the  same  goods  to  foreign  marts  and 
sell  them  at  a  far  lower  figure  than  in  this  country,  thus  brazenly  challenging 
the  consumers  of  this  country  to  unrest. 

This  control  of  vast  distributing  powers  by  certain  trusts  has  been 
acquired  through  means  which  are  only  beginning  to  be  understood  by  the 
people  at  large — the  consumers. 

In  the  past  two  years  so  much  publicity  has  been  given  to  trust  asso- 
ciation with  railroads  in  order  to  fleece  the  people  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  refer  to  that  phase  here,  except  to  say  that  honest  investigation  and 
truthful  exposure  of  wrong  conditions  are  as  invigorating  and  healthful  to 
the  growth  of  a  correct  public  opinion  as  fresh  air  and  sunlight  let  in  upon 
the  gloomy  den  of  the  sweater  of  human  labor. 

What  I  have  just  said  as  to  railroad  manipulation  applies  equally  well 
to  exposures  of  illegal  transactions  in  stocks  and  to  political  grafting  high 
and  low. 

Such  information  is  the  first  step  toward  the  building  up  of  a  healthy, 
powerful,  and  honest  public  opinion  which  will  prove  a  Nemesis  to  those 
trust  manipulators  who  have  abused  their  true  civic  and  economic  functions. 

The  organized  wage-workers  are  here,  as  ever,  in  the  vanguard  of  public 
opinion,  co-operating  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  an  earnest  effort  to  find 
the  equitable  remedy  for  the  abuses  uncovered. 

The  courts  of  our  country,  too,  must  come  in  for  their  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  function  of  the  judiciary  is  a  most  vital  one  to  the  perpetuation 
of  our  institutions  and  to  the  progress  of  our  nation.  It  is  to  the  courts 
that  we  must  look  in  many  instances  for  protection  against  assaults  upon 
our  rights  as  citizens. 

Yet  it  must  cause  us  all  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  courts 
in  too  many  instances  allow  themselves  to  be  bound  by  precedents  which 
either  have  no  application  to  present  industrial  conditions  or  else  such  pre- 
cedents are  twisted  to  apply  most  injuriously  to  cases  to  which  they  never 
were  intended  to  apply. 

Let  me  illustrate  on  one  point — the  abuse  of  injunctions.  In  this  respect 
we  find  the  courts  creating  new  dicta  which  invariably  oppress  the  wage- 
worker  and  encourage  the  abuse  of  corporate  power. 

The  injunction  has  been  changed  from  its  original  beneficent  intent 
(to  protect  property  rights)  and  made  an  instrument  of  oppression  to  deprive 
citizens  (when  they  are  wage-earners)  of  their  personal  rights  and  liberties. 
By  its  abuse  men  are  restrained  from  doing  perfectly  lawful  things  and  then 
found  in  contempt  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  without  trial  by  jury. 
It  is  an  alarming  state  of  affairs  when  a  judge  may  first  lay  down  his  ex  parte 
conception  (through  injunction)  of  what  a  citizen  may  or  may  not  do  and 
then  hale  the  alleged  offender  before  him  for  judgment  and  sentence  without 
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trial  by  jury  or  opportunity  for  defense.  The  injunction  process  as  now  em- 
ployed aims  to  deny  liberty  of  the  press  and  liberty  of  speech.  In  a  case  now 
pending,  Mr.  Van  Cleave,  of  St.  Louis,  endeavors  to  enjoin  the  American 
FBdRRATIONIST,  the  official  magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
from  stating  the  fact  that  his  employes  have  found  him  unfair. 

This  ma\  be  considered  far-fetched  in  one  sense  and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  trusts,  but  the  deterioration  or  invasion  of  the  courts  bears  a 
marked  coincidence  to  the  comparative  growth  of  corporate  influence  in  recent 
vears.  I  do  not  charge  nor  intimate  that  judges  are  bribed  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  careful  observer  that 
vast  corporations  wielding  many  sorts  of  influence  do  find  themselves  exempt 
from  interference  at  the  hands  of  the  courts  even  when  they  break  the  laws 
and  that,  conversely,  the  wage-workers  find  their  rights  and  liberties  being 
curtailed  by  these  same  courts  who  afe  so  complaisant  and  so  dilatory  about 
enforcing  sentence  even  when  a  trust  has  been  found  guilty  of  violation  of  law. 

Permit  me  another  illustration — over  and  over  again  have  wage-workers 
secured  from  legislatures  laws  absolutely  needed  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  health  under  present  industrial  conditions  only  to  have  such  measures 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  courts. 

We  have  found  Congress  and  legislatures  only  too  dilatory  in  the  passage 
of  laws  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people  and  only  too  ready  to 
let  trust  and  corporate  abuses  go  unchecked.  I  do  not  say  these  things 
in  vindictiveness  or  malice.  Had  I  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  could  amply 
prove  by  specific  example  far  more  than  I  charge  here.  I  speak  of  this  dan- 
gerous tendency  of  the  courts  because  it  is  most  important  that  the  people 
should  awake  to  the  danger  of  such  a  state  of  affairs. 

The  masses— the  consumers — are  somewhat  to  blame  in  that  they  have 
so  far  mostly  contented  themselves  with  restless  protest  instead  of  con- 
structive effort. 

For  the  consumer  to  shout  "down  with  the  trusts"  because  he  finds 
his  pocket-book  affected  is  no  more  reasonable  than  the  cry  of  "smash  the 
machines"  which  was  once  heard  from  wage-workers  whose  means  of  liveli- 
hood were  threatened  during  the  period  of  adjustment  in  certain  trades  while 
machinery  was  replacing  hand  labor. 

It  is  easy  to  comment  on  the  short-sightedness  of  the  poor  misguided 
worker  who  had  no  organization  and  no  philosophy  to  tide  him  over  the 
period  of  adjustment  and  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  fit  himself  to  the  new 
conditions,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  easy  for  many  people  to  see  that  trust 
smashing  is  quite  as  impossible  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  now  confront  them. 

It  must  be  trust  reform  in  order  that  our  vaunted  economy  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution  shall  inure  to  all  the  people  to  whatever  degree  they 
are  entitled.  That  reform,  to  be  effective,  must  come  from  another  source 
than  that  now  generally  accepted.  There  must  be  created  a  public  opinion 
which  will  see  to  it  that  the  will  of  the  people  and  not  the  mandate  of  cor- 
porate influences  shall  be  paramount.  What  we  want  is  a  more  democratic 
spirit  in  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  industrial,  commercial,  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial. 
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Our  courts  must,  indeed,  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions,  but 
they  must  do  this  with  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  their  guiding  star. 

If  our  constitution  must  be  construed  liberally  in  order  to  meet  new 
conditions,  let  it  be  construed  to  give  the  masses  the  greater  liberty  and 
freedom  and  happiness  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  most  wonderful 
industrial  development  the  world  has  ever  known. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  trust  the  people.  On  the  contrary  we  must 
trust  them  more  and  more.  Let  the  aggregations  of  wealth  which  seek  to 
control  our  industries  remember  that  in  the  last  analysis  they  must  depend 
upon  the  labor  and  the  intelligence  and  the  willingness  of  the  masses.  With- 
out workers,  who  are  law  abiding  and  intelligent  citizens,  to  produce  their 
goods,  and,  in  turn,  consume  them,  the  trusts  might  as  well  be  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara. 

Let  the  trusts  remember  that  they  will  be  required  to  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship  to  the  people.  An  assumption  of  Divine  right  and 
trusteeship  is  not  enough;  the  accounting  must  square  with  the  assumption. 

The  greater  the  scope  of  trust  enterprise  the  heavier  its  weight  of  respon- 
sibility to  those  who  produce  and  consume  its  products. 

This  responsibility  to  the  masses  is  a  very  real  and  vital  thing.  Upon 
a  proper  appreciation  of  it  rests  our  hope  of  national  progress. 

These  words  are  not  uttered  in  a  pessimistic  spirit.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  full  faith  in  our  ability  as  a  people  to  deal  with  all  problems,  and  I 
believe  that  the  trusts  which  now  abuse  their  powers  can  be  brought  to  see 
that  it  is  better  policy  to  deal  justly  rather  than  unjustly  with  those  whom 
they  serve. 

The  toilers  of  our  country  are  the  most  intelligent  workers  and  greatest 
producers  of  any  of  the  workers  in  any  country.  They  are  law-abiding 
faithful,  and  patriotic  citizens.  Their  lives,  hopes,  and  aspirations  for  the 
future  are  entwined  in  the  progress  and  advancement  of  our  republic  for 
whose  unity  they  have  fought,  for  whose  perpetuation  they  strive.  They 
have  organized,  united,  and  federated  to  affirm  and  maintain  the  principles 
upon  which  the  institutions  of  our  republic  are  founded,  to  make  them  the 
watchword  in  the  every-day  course  of  life  of  all  our  people. 

Labor  aims  to  co-operate  with  all  influential  and  powerful  forces  for 
the  attainment  of  the  greatest  good  to  all  our  people.  Asking  liberty  for 
ourselves,  we  protest  against  its  denial  to  others.  Any  movement  that  will 
contribute  to  the  common  weal  ought  not  and  can  not  be  regarded  as  unlawful 
or  improper. 

Labor  and  industry  can  not  be  halted  or  turned  back  to  conform  to  old 
conceptions  and  old  conditions.  It  deals  with  the  present  and  for  the  future- 
There  must  be  the  largest  liberty  of  action,  the  freest  possible  opportunities 
for  the  highest  development  and  greatest  expansion  of  labor,  industry,  and 
commerce  to  make  for  the  common  good,  for  the  common  progress  and  for 
civilization. 


